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of early pioneers that are primary sources of real value to the historian 
of the West. The first is the "Narrative of the Adventures of Col. 
Daniel Boone," which is known as the Filson "Narrative"; others that 
are well known are the accounts of General Harmar's expedition and 
that of General Wayne, "Doctor Knight's Narrative," and "David 
Morgan's Remarkable Encounter with Two Indians." 

Metcalf 's collection occupies only one hundred and twenty-three pages, 
and the rest of the volume is made up of a reprint of part of "A Narra- 
tive of the Most Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of Col. 
James Smith," originally printed in 1799 and reprinted by Darlington 
in 1870. The editor has annotated both reprints, has been careful to 
preserve the original capitalization, spelling, etc., and both type and 
paper are most satisfactory. 

The Vanishing Race. The Last Great Indian Council . . . and the 
Indians' Story of the Custer Fight. By Dr. Joseph K. Dixon. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1913. 222 p. $3.50) 

The collection of this material was made possible by the officials of the 
United States government and the value of the record was increased by 
the assistance of the bureau of American ethnology. The data were 
collected at an Indian council held in the valley of the Little Horn, 
Montana, September, 1909, where were present seventeen chiefs, repre- 
senting almost as many tribes, with other Indians. These were assem- 
bled primarily for the purpose of obtaining this record of an Indian 
council. 

The introduction to the narrative is an account of the Indian social 
life under the following headings: his religion, the books of his library, 
his adornment, his warfare, and his home life. All these topics are 
treated in a popular manner and add nothing to our knowledge of the 
red men. 

About one hundred pages are made up of the narratives of the chiefs, 
as related for the most part by themselves, and the remainder of the 
volume is "The Story of the Surviving Custer Scouts" told by four of 
them. The volume is beautifully illustrated with eighty photogravures 
of chiefs and Indian scenes; it may be found of some value as a source 
of information on Indian life ; but its chief purpose for being seems to 
be to tempt the book buyer rather than to promote scientific study. 

Indian Blankets and their Makers. By George Wharton James. (Chi- 
cago: A. C. MeClurg and Company, 1914. 213 p. $5.00) 
This is the age of specialization, and it applies to all divisions of science 
as well as human activities in general. Twenty years ago, a man was 
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considered an authority if he put between the covers of a single volume 
all the Indians of the American desert. Mr. James, in his book, has 
presented us with an exhaustive study not so much of the Navaho tribe, 
as of their famous blanket industry. 

The Navaho are a pastoral folk. They have possessed sheep since the 
coming of the Spaniards. Living in the American desert, far removed 
from the East, there was nothing to attract the white man until the 
Mexican War. From 1840 to about 1885, there were very few white 
men in the desert. Fortunately, no mineral had been discovered, and 
thus the Indians were permitted to increase their flocks and herds with- 
out let or hindrance from white men, who overran the reservations of 
other Indians. 

The Navaho have been self-supporting from time immemorial, and the 
few sheep originally obtained from the Spaniards have increased until 
in 1912 they numbered 1,429,821, and 318,955 goats, valued at $3,422,000. 
Of the blankets, they have produced the past year nearly $1,000,000 
worth. 

Contrary to general belief imitation Navaho blankets are not sold on 
the reservation — save with rare exceptions — and practically all the 
blankets are made by the Indians themselves. The art is purely aborig- 
inal and not yet affected by contact with our culture. 

Mr. James presents in his book 254 figures, many of which are beau- 
tifully colored plates. Readers are enabled to trace the blanket industry 
step by step from the herds to the preparation of the wool, to weaving 
on the looms, to dyeing; and finally, the completed blanket. There is 
every conceivable variety of blanket, from small, cheap saddle blankets 
and coarse camp blankets, to the rare Bayeta, and the older designs, 
now so rare among the Navaho. Most of the blankets are made of native 
wool, although a considerable number are woven from Germantown yarn, 
which the Indians buy in the stores. The dyes formerly were obtained 
from certain woods, insects, and roots. For instance the red was ex- 
tracted from the female insect coccus cacti, found on large numbers of 
various species of cactus. The blues were obtained from indigo which 
was imported in lumps from Mexico. By far the greater part of the 
wool used in the manufacture of blankets is colored by means of dyes 
bought in the traders' stores. This is no more than is to be expected, 
since the demand for blankets exceeds the supply of native dyes, and it 
would be absolutely impossible for the Indians to secure sufficient dye- 
stuff in the desert or in the mountains. 

Mr. James devotes considerable space to a discussion of blanket deco- 
ration and the various motifs. He gives a glossary of all parts of the 
blanket — both Navaho and English names. 
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Many of the blankets he illustrates are of beautiful pattern and com- 
plicated design. Not a few are symbolic in character. Others present 
the artistic conceptions of Indian women weavers. 

The book is exceedingly well written, is interesting, and will be found 
of value by students and librarians as well as by those who own, or seek 
to possess examples of Navaho art. There is sufficient technical matter 
to satisfy the student of textiles among aboriginal tribes. 

Warren K. Moorehead 

Pennsylvania the Keystone. A Short History. By Samuel Whitaker 
Pennypaeker, governor of the commonwealth, 1903-1907. 
(Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company, 1914. 316 p. 
$1.00 net) 
The readers of Governor Pennypaeker 's earlier tribute to "Pennsyl- 
vania in American History" will recognize the same characteristics in 
this later volume. In each case the author has sought to teach the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania the important part played by their mother in 
American progress. To accomplish this purpose, fact after fact has been 
stated, deed after deed of Pennsylvania's men of action has been re- 
cited, and the annals of the state have been gone over with a fine-toothed 
comb. The work is well done. The author is enthused with his sub- 
ject and, as the preface discloses, this volume is the outcome of long, 
special study with more than ordinary advantages. During his whole 
life Governor Pennypaeker has been interested in some phase of the 
activities of his native state. There he has served as soldier, chief execu- 
tive, and judge, and as president of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. He outlines the history of his state in a volume designed pri- 
marily for use in her schools but valuable for everyone who wishes to be 
well informed on the origin of the province founded by "William Penn 
and its sturdy growth for over two hundred years. 

The volume begins with an account of the varied race elements which 
have entered into the making of the commonwealth. No colony included 
representatives of more nationalities. Few states can furnish a list of 
more notable scientists, soldiers, and statesmen. Among the noteworthy 
leaders considered are "William Penn and James Logan in the colonial 
period, Franklin, Galloway, Morris, and "Wayne of the revolutionary 
era, Stephen Girard, for the first two decades of the nineteenth century, 
and Curtin and Meade for the years of the Civil "War. It is surprising 
that after mentioning and eulogizing these prominent Pennsylvanians 
the author includes none of them in his list of "the men who, by force 
of character and intelligence, have dominated the public affairs of the 
State, from the time of Penn until today." Governor Pennypaeker 



